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Y, Creallve periods, color 


bursts forth spontaneously. 
Academicism works in grey. 
Color 1s an integral part of 
human feelings. It 1s a 
tremendous architectural force 


whose use has been lost. 
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President’s Letter 


A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. That proverb 
can be applied to almost anything in our world today, from a 
chain itself to the completion of a building of any style or 
period. 

From its original conception, through the functional aspect, 
the engineering problems up to the decorative approach, any 
weak link in a building can nullify the success of the project 
in the end. 

During a panel discussion at our National Convention in 
Boston, Mr. Eugene Kennedy, well known Boston architect, 
stated, “. . . it only seems to me that since the architect is the 
coordinator of the entire architectural project, and, in addition 
to his own work, the coordinator of the glass, paintings and 
sculpture, such as it may be, that the responsibility remains 
vested in him and him alone, to solve all the architectural 
problems that may arise.” 

This is a philosophy by which we should all endeavor to 
work, but, unfortunately, is one that is fast being forsaken 
for the dollar sign. 

It 1s common sense to say that when we need medical care, 
we go to a specialist in whom we have confidence, and, with 
him as coordinator and advisor, the proper treatment is car- 
ried out with the best possible results. 

So it should be when we are constructing a building of any 
type. We go to a specialist, and with that specialist, the archi- 
tect, as coordinator and advisor, our project is sure to attain 
success. 

Today, thinking has changed in certain fields, and unfor- 
tunately, architecture is one of those fields. 

As an example, let us take the building of a church. Com- 
mittees are formed to handle the construction with a sight set 
on the dollar sign. The architect is chosen, and he builds the 
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shell of the building. The committee then takes over, and 
shops around for lighting fixtures, pews, altars, statuary and 
stained glass. Not being specialists, the results are too often 
a conglomeration of periods, styles and qualities. The net 
result makes the architect reluctant to claim it as his own 
design. 

I believe that most,architects, like most stained glass de- 
signers, have an intense pride in creating something of which 
they will be proud. Every architect has a mental picture of his 
completed building, and from there, under his leadership and 
guidance, the building should grow, brick by brick, until its 
completion. Then only, does he know that the building has 
the unity it needs. Then only has it a chance of success. 

What are we to do about it? Let us all embark on a public 
relations program which will educate the layman to the com- 
prehension of the fallacies of his thinking. Prove to him that 
an architect should be the coordinator of each and every detail 
of his creation. 

As stained glass designers, it is our obligation to do more 
to collaborate with architects, and to initiate the cooperation 
at the planning stage of a building. With our specialist's 
knowledge of light and color, of structural requirements for 
stained glass, of scale, design, of uses of new materials and 
many other important facts, we can serve our architectural 
colleagues no end. 

The many uses of leaded glass in contemporary buildings 
of all types is unlimited, whether it be hospital, factory or 
church. Its vibrant color will enhance and glorify any form 
of architecture. 

Let us help to fashion a chain with no weak link. 

WitBur H. BURNHAM, JR., President 
Stained Glass Association of America 
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What is that New Noise? 


By C. Harry ATKINSON 


Dr. C. Harry Atkinson is Editor of “Protestant Church,” 
the Christian Herald’s Quarterly Supplement. 


It was Rufus Jones, the philosopher, who warned us to 
keep our ears open for that “new noise.” Whimsically, and 
out of first hand encounter with a model T Ford on the coun- 
try roads of Maine, he assured us that it wasn’t just plain 
noise that mattered. “Tin Lizzie’ was always accompanied 
by a cacophony of familiar noises. It was that new noise heard 
above the familiar sounds that had significance. So it 1s with 
the pilot in the cockpit of his plane. The familiar steady hum 
of the motors is a sort of “acoustical perfume,” an overtone of 
assurance. But let a new noise arise—we had better listen. 

Today, above the tumult and the shouting about architec- 
tural styles and the general debate in the church field as to 
the relative fitness of this or that, we hear a new noise. It ts 
the voice of those whose emotions have been starved by the 
stark, even though honest, church architecture which in the 
name of functionalism has been much in evidence of late. 
This voice is a concerned though somewhat muted call urging 
a new rapport between architects and artists. While those 
who sound this call would be the first to reject the bric-a-brac, 
the overstuffed, over-ornate decoration of the past, they are 
pleading for an indigenous quality of beauty, grace and 
religious emotion in our newer contemporary church archi- 
tecture. 

While this concern invites a renewal of that dialogue 
between architect and artist which embraces all arts related 
to a religious edifice, it has particular pertinence for those who 
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express themselves through the medium of stained glass. 
Apparently we are having too much of what was intended 
to be a good thing. Our commendable attempts at openness, 
light interiors, and the use of available clear glass in large 
sheets as a means of enclosing space, have led us to extremes. 
In saying this, I am not inviting a return to the gloom fac- 
tories of the past. Generous clear glass windows have their 
rightful place, let’s make no mistake about that. In fact, I 
could readily accept their excessive use rather than be en- 
vironed by some of the horrible glass which has been visited 
upon our churches in the past. Ugly figures out of scale, 
meaningless symbols, crude attempts at using glass as a 
medium for producing pictures which really should have been 
painted on canvas, and those huge sea-green, seasick, bilious 
windows—ough! 

The result produced by such glass was not reverent “dim, 
religious light” of which Puritan John Milton wrote approv- 
ingly. In fact, it was neither religious nor light. All in all, it 
served to distress persons with a God given sense of beauty. 
It was not worthy of the house of God and was usually made 
worse by ostentatious use of name plates. It is little wonder 
that the conscientious worker in one of the most beautiful 
mediums, stained glass, is now too frequently left out of the 
designing of many of our contemporary American churches. 

Happier days are here. The charlatans and the iconoclasts 
have had their fling. In his introduction to Paul Ramaz’s “Art 
in European Architecture,” Le Corbusier lifts his voice in 
urgent demand for the coming together of architects and 
artists in a mutuality of understanding and effort where build- 
ings are being designed. The pages of this beautiful book 
abound with incentives to such a rapprochement. One dares 
to imagine with delight what such a coming together could 
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mean to our American churches with the materials and re- 
sources available to us. 

Faced as we are with our tremendous church building pro- 
gram, how can we here in America bring architects and artists 
together in a commonality of understanding and effort? 
Achieve this, and the insights and abilities now divorced from 
each other can be brought to bear upon our church buildings 
in the early planning stages. Buildings thus conceived will 
have a beauty, a unity, a logic and such a true religious feeling 
as to make our churches the most significant in the world. As 
it is, we are apt to build without true religious feeling, and 
frequently attempt to lug in embellishments of glass, sculp- 
ture, or mosaics which do injustice to the designing architect 
and do not fulfill his intention. Even stained glass, which 
while beautiful in itself, is often brought in as an afterthought 
or by the choice of individuals who lack a sense of fitness. The 
result defeats the earnest efforts of a creative architect. The 
church is the unfortunate victim of capable but uncoordinated 
efforts. 

“To work for the creation of a physical environment that 
will satisfy man’s emotional and physical needs and stimulate 
his spiritual growth,” 1s the responsibility of all who bring 
their skills to the building of churches. The new noise arising 
above the sound of our hammers and saws, is the call for a 
spiritual beauty with which to fittingly grace the places of 
worship we are now building. We have the architects and 
we have the craftsmen. Let them get together for the job in 
hand—perhaps in guilds or conventions—but particularly at 
the level where the design of each church is being nursed into 
being. May the silent inspiring music of great glass bring its 
mystic grace to our places of worship in forms, textures, and 
symbols which are alive with spiritual meaning for us today. 
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Stained Glass 


Some observations by PERCIVAL GOODMAN, F.A.LA. 


~The Jewels of the Madonna’’—what a fine phrase of 
Henry Adams on those Chartres windows. How far from my 
conception of religious architecture. And yet, four or five 
years ago, sitting in the cathedral watching the flag of a boy 
scout troop being blessed (a wedding was taking place at the 
same time), hearing a chip-chipping of a mason’s hammer, I 
also watched a piece of this ancient glass being reset and 
thought what a noble and beautiful art this making of a 
transparent oriental rug. 

Andre Malraux said it better, “The Byzantines made 
mosaics of glass, in the Gothic period the mosaic was made 
translucent.” 

For me, the interior 1s to be bathed in light—natural light. 
How then use stained glass? Matisse at Vence, Le Corbusier 
at Ronchamps use the colored light through the glass for 
illumination in the old style. At Beth Emeth in Albany, I 
tried another tack—to use the stained glass as a translucent 
painting. The room ts lit by great clear glass clerestories. The 
stained glass* designed by Robert Sowers has no function of 
illumination, it is there for art’s sake. It is a translucent 
tapestry whose colors change as does the day and at night, 
flood lit from the interior, there is another effect. 

At the Temple of Aaron in St. Paul, Minnesota, I tried 
another use. Here, my Architecture of the Sanctuary had 
developed a series of vertical, rather narrow windows. I had 
inspected the building in October, early completion was near 
enough so I could walk in and feel the space and see the 


*Executed by Rambusch Studios, N. Y. C. 
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outdoors-indoors relation. Through the windows was all the 
luxuriance of russet and gold autumn—and the blue of the sky. 

To capture this during the long and cold winter! This 
became my aim. Yet I wanted the room to be daylit. With 
William Saltzman of Rochester, Minnesota, as artist collabo- 
rator and Rabbi Bernard Raskas, we developed a theme “The 
Ages of Man.” This executed* in lightly tinted glass, amber, 
red browns, red, but much of the surface is clear glass. The 
leading is heavy and creates strong lines of pattern. There is 
a counterpoint of tree branches and sky color seen through 
the windows which are as much part of the composition as 
the artist’s design. The interior space is warm and light. 

For me a difficulty with stained glass was this: Inside 
Chartres the glass glows—outside it is gray. It is the close knit 
texture of stone mullion and piercing that prevents dull holes 
in the wall. But for us who work in large glass areas un- 
relieved by mullion or trefoil or rose, how shall we not find 
ourselves with great gray, dull spaces? At Chartres, night 
falls, the interior is dimly lit, the vaults and windows dis- 
appear into mist. Our interiors are lit and well or ill we need 
and want the brightness. But under such conditions, stained 
glass is gray when seen from the inside. 

At Newton, Massachusetts, I tried to solve this difficulty. 
“A glass that would have enough body to reflect light,” said 
I, “like Tiffany glass, God forbid,” I said to Bob Sowers. 
Said he, “God forbid.” At Mishkan Tefila, near Boston, we 
are doing this: The east front some 70 feet long by 35 feet 
high is of stained glass. This glass has six different effects. 
(1) By day from exterior: A gray field against which is a 
strong pattern of opaque and strong color. (2) By day from 
interior: A brilliant colored stained glass field against which 


*Executed by Miller Studios, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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is a weighty black pattern. (3) By night from flood lit exterior 
and interior unlit, same as (1) except pattern and color is dif- 
ferent. (4) By night from exterior lit, same as (2) but re- 
versed. (5) By night from exterior flood lit (but softly) with 
interior lit: Softly glowing jewel tones in the field, the opaque 
colored design glistens against it. (6) By night from lit 
interior, exterior flood lit: Same as (5) except for curious 
reversals in design. This large, three part window*, devel- 
oped on the theme of “God, the people and the Law,” I 
believe points the way toward new uses for the ancient 
medium. New uses not for the sake of novelty but because 
our architecture and lighting methods demand a departure. 
Brother Theophilus according to Viollet le Duc wrote the 
first extant work on stained glass; this was in the XII cen- 
tury. We live in an age when glass 1s a major building mate- 
rial—but where, oh where is our Brother Theophilus ? 


*Executed by Rambusch Studios, N. Y. C. 
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Stained Glass for the Changing Chutch 


By KATHERINE MORRISON MCCLINTON 


Katherine Morrison McClinton, painter, author, lecturer, 
art critic and consultant on problems of church decoration, 
has served on the editorial staff of McCall’s magazine and on 
the Board of Directors of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 
She is the author of ten books, the most recent of which 1s 
“The Changing Church,” Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
New York 1957. She has recently been honored by being 
elected a Patron member of the National Sculpture Society. 


The need and opportunity for the use of stained glass in 
the changing church of the present day is as great if not 
greater than in the past. The contemporary church built on 
the skeleton of cubism and geometric constructionism is often 
cold. Many of these churches are monotonous and without 
charm and personality. They often lack warmth of feeling 
and religious atmosphere and this lack can only be remedied 
by the humanizing effect of art. Bricks and stones are cold, 
but out of these the sculptor creates a figure that has feeling, 
and warmth, and life. Even so the Gothic church with all its 
storied sculpture and color of rich brocades and damasks 
becomes a skeleton if we remove the fine old stained glass 
windows. It loses its mood and atmosphere. 
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It 1s the vibrancy of the stained glass color, and the move- 
ment of the light that gives the ever-changing, living pattern 
of beauty. Today if the church is to live it must also add 
warmth to its functionalism. It must develop the spiritual 
values of architecture by the use of art and color. Its interior 
also needs the artistic tempering of light that comes from 
stained glass. Today as in the past the most effective means of 
adding beauty and color and creating atmosphere is the 
stained glass window. However, contemporary architecture 
is not the proper setting for traditional stained glass. If 
stained glass is to play its part in the architecture of the 
changing church it should be designed in harmony with con- 
temporary architecture. The glass craftsman and designer 
must think of colored light in new terms appropriate to the 
new architecture. Stained glass 1s an architectural embellish- 
ment and it must be closely related to the character and style 
of the building and integrated with the architecture. In the 
changing church stained glass to find its meaning must have 
a modern outlook. It must use the materials and methods of 
contemporary building. The steel frame, reinforced concrete, 
and large glass surfaces, the use of acids, embossing, plating, 
and staining, will give effects of color and light not yet ex- 
plored. Stained glass can also use designs of modern artists 
who paint in a bold simple manner not unlike the patterns of 
old stained glass. 

In France the artist Rouault pointed the way and other 
avant-garde artists—Chagall, Fernand Léger, and Jacques 
Villon—have designed non-representational stained glass for 
French churches. This has had a significant effect upon the 
collaboration of the modern artist and religious stained glass 
design. 

But the stained glass craftsman of today must also study 
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the great glass of the past and incorporate in his work the 
characteristics which made the finest early stained glass win- 
dows works of art. First of all, these early windows belonged 
in their setting. Their design and their color was in harmony 
with the architecture. To achieve this result today the stained 
glass craftsman must work with the architect when the plans 
for the church are being drawn, for the glass should be a part 
of the plan and integrate with the architecture. Even if the 
church cannot afford to have the windows for years to come 
the plans should be made and the colors and designs passed 
on when the church is being built. Then when the donor of 
the future comes up with the money for a window the new 
window will “belong” and not stand as a thing apart, perhaps 
destroying the mood and atmosphere of the architectural plan. 

Stained glass can be made not only to temper the light, but 
to cast light and shadow to enhance architectural detail. 
Stained glass can also be used as a background for the cross 
or crucifix in the sanctuary, or it can be the one bit of color 
and enrichment in an otherwise utilitarian plan. However, 
the first and foremost purpose of stained glass is to modify 
light. The relationship between the outside and interior light 
sets the color problem for stained glass. The architect creates 
the interior light, while the exterior or outdoor light gives 
varying intensities, directions, and movement. Thus the better 
the combined color sense of the architect and the stained glass 
worker, the more successful the glass will be. 

Another characteristic of early stained glass was its jewel- 
like quality. This was brought about by the use of small 
pieces of glass of strong pure color, and the finest effects were 
gained by the juxtaposition of these pieces of glass in a mosaic- 
like pattern, not by the use of paint. The chief glory of early 
glass was the effect of its color. As with any craft, the limita- 
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tions of the craft process produced the finest results. Thus 
when the design was controlled and dominated by the leading 
and iron work, and the necessity of using small bits of glass, 
the glass was at its highest period of excellency. The difficul- 
ties of the craft and the imperfections of the glass made for 
beauty of texture, simplicity of design, and pure color. Con- 
trast of glass textures made by the irregularities of the early 
glass gave a beauty that was lost when glass makers learned 
to refine their glass. The use of larger pieces of glass with 
fewer leadings and supports gave the painter more oppotr- 
tunity and he finally dominated the craftsman. Shaded effects, 
representation, and picture windows destroyed the beauty and 
brought the downfall of the stained glass craftsman. 

Today, if stained glass is to hold its rightful place in the 
changing church, it must not get lost in the new technical 
advances of the craft, but must return to the simplicity of the 
past. Its design must play color music rather than tell stories. 
We have tried out the effects of large sheets of colored glass 
in abstract arrangements of waffle patterns and staccato pat- 
terns of glass blocks, but the architect and stained glass 
craftsman have not fully explored the modern possibilities 
of the stained glass window for color and esthetic effect as 
well as for pattern. 

Three new techniques of stained glass are especially adapt- 
able for the contemporary church. First in importance for 
use in the contemporary church is the use of the stained glass 
slab of thick glass set in reinforced concrete. This process ts 
distinctly architectural in character and is also more in spirit 
with contemporary architecture than glass set in a lead frame. 
The concrete which separates the chunks of glass 1s definitely 
architectural material, and the glass free of painting and 
effects of shadow is closely related to early stained glass in its 
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depth of color and jewel-like brilliancy. Another modern 
stained glass technique uses glass of various textures, and 
painting in light tones on both sides of the glass so that the 
wall of glass takes on the function of exterior decoration as 
well as the tempering of the light and the creation of a wor- 
shipful mood within the church. The third new technique 
which has possibilities for the changing church is the use of 
a sculptured or repousséd lead figure or design which 1s then 
covered with gold or silver leaf and soldered to the stained 
glass panel. This forms a silhouette pattern that can be seen 
day or night against the stained glass background. When 
these sculptured windows are large in scale they give an ap- 
pearance of weight which makes them in harmony with con- 
temporary church architecture. 


Finally, if our churches of today are to give us the awe and 
wonder and peace and calm that makes the church a place of 
refuge in this changing world, I know of no better way to 
create this spiritual atmosphere than the use of stained glass. 
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American Architecture and American 
Stained Glass 


By RoBERT E. RAMBUSCH 


Men of adventurous spirit founded and nourished the 
growth of this country. They brought with them all the skills 
required for a civilized life and later when the arts were culti- 
vated their manifestations were different from their European 
prototypes. An example of this is the simplicity of American 
Colonial building in comparison with the sophistication of 
English Georgian. Thus it has always been that this country 
has devised new solutions to new needs. 


In Trinity Church, Boston, the revolutionary masterpiece 
of Richardson, there are two stained glass windows made 
within a few years of each other—one European, the other 
American. Both are obviously derived from medieval inspira- 
tion, but with this difference—the Burne-Jones window made 
by William Morris is primarily literary in inspiration, while 
the facade window by Lafarge gives the deep emotional im- 
pact associated with glass of the Middle Ages in its purest 


form. 


Americans are agreed that even the lasting creeds are en- 
livened by timely and varied expressions. This expression of 
the outward and visible has not been and need not be the 
same at various times and in various places. The externals of 
Scandinavian Lutheranism are not the same as those in 
Minnesota. Presbyterianism in Scotland is different from that 
in New Jersey. The ministry of the arts will necessarily reflect 
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these differences and in the final analysis, American crafts- 
men, shaped by unique and native forces, will be best able to 
create the arts of sacramental import for American churches. 

Even in the utilitarian realm the American craftsman 1s at 
an advantage since he is able to work in the closest collabora- 
tion with the architect and his client. He can also visit the 
site, familiarizing himself with the unique factors of each 
building and supervise the work at every stage. It is well to 
note that the important factor of local climatic conditions 
requires due consideration and craftsmen born and bred here 
will be sensitive to this. 


Vital art comes into being when the artist is aware of the 
motivating forces and gives them expression in an under- 
standable idiom. Thoughtful American glass-men accept the 
challenge of fenestration as it is being developed by contem- 
porary architects and are exploring freshly thought-out solu- 
tions. For the American craftsman, stained glass is no longer 
the /ost art of a bygone European tradition, but it is a living 
art ready to serve and enrich contemporary American archi- 
ECCHUITE: 


Synthesis of Church Architecture 
By HAROLD E. WAGONER, Architect 


Mr. Wagoner is President of the Church Architectural 
Guild of America, a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, and has had vast experience in the specialized field 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, to which field his practice is 
strictly limited. He has designed churches in thirty-one states, 


and is the winner of many awards. 


During the last hundred years or so of the quast-traditional 
period which has characterized much of American ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture, there were many examples of the introduction 
of stained glass into buildings as an extraneous after-thought, 
rather than as a corporate part of the whole conception. 

This was in contrast to the medieval days of the Cathedral 
Age, when, under the egis of the stained glass guilds, workers 
labored in the shadows of the very cathedrals themselves, 
handcrafting the windows right at the site in order to try each 
panel in its actual opening to check on light conditions for 
strength of detail. 

Today, with non-traditional church architecture becoming 
more and more prevalent in the United States, stained glass 
is no longer the crowning jewel, but in many instances it 1s the 
vety flesh and sinews of the architectural whole. In the 
changing church of today the treatment of vast areas of glass 
is part and parcel of the whole design, calling for collabora- 
tion between architect and designer. As Henry Lescaze, in 
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Liturgical Arts Magazine (February 1954) says, “Actually, if 
we were to go about it in a rational way, a client, public 
official or private entrepreneur, should demand from his 
architect that he consult with a number of specialists, even 
though on an altogether preliminary basis—stained glass 
artist as well as air-conditioning engineer—as soon as he, the 
architect, feels that a talk with one of them might help, and 
that such collaboration would be good for the dream he is 
dreaming, for the building he 1s designing.” 


No longer does the wise ecclesiastical architect, in design- 
ing a church where glass openings are called for, indicate on 
the plans ‘“‘S. G. by others.” Because of increasing severe and 
plain architectural spaces, he not only looks to the glass open- 
ings for a great part of his color, but also for a very large part 
of his ornamentation and for the play of light through these 
glass areas onto the different wall surfaces. 


He therefore plans the stained glass from the inception of 
his brain child and, to enhance the success of his church, calls 
in a stained glass craftsman at the planning stage. This artist, 
representing a part of the whole vision, can counsel within the 
limitations of his materials as to what can be done in the use 
of new materials and techniques to meet the challenge of the 
architect so that today’s church will present a functional 
integrated whole. 
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Religious Exhibition in New York 


By MurIeEL Crosspy WILLET 


New York’s Museum of Contemporary Crafts opened its 
second year of existence on October 11, 1957, with a marvel- 
ously colorful and vital exhibition called “The Patron 
Church” because of its avowed purpose “‘to show the extent 
to which churches in the United States have emerged as 
stimulating and influential patrons of architects, artists and 
craftsmen who are prominent in the field of contemporary 
design.” Assistant Museum Director Robert A. Laurer says 
in his catalog introduction, “The recognition of the validity 
of contemporary design by the clergy, church officials, and 
laity is a recent occurrence. An exhibition of the depth and 
quality of “The Patron Church” with its emphasis on out- 
standing examples of contemporary design to fill the needs 
of churches would not have been possible ten years ago.” 


The day of the opening, feelings of elation and excitement 
filled the air as artists, architects and craftsmen crowded the 
galleries, explaining pridefully the works their minds and 
hands had wrought. The overwhelming warmth of color, in 
the contemporary wall tapestries, the glass, the painted trip- 
tychs, the vestments, the mosaics, brought to mind the state- 
ment of Corbusier that “in creative periods color bursts forth 
spontaneously.” Dominating the entrance facade was a tall 
stained glass ‘“Benedicte” from the Studio of Emil Frei, de- 
signed by William Schickel for the De Bourgh Catholic High 
School Chapel in St. Louis. The freshness of its design im- 
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pressed one with its rightness for our time and set the keynote 
for the exhibits still to be revealed on deeper penetration into 
the gallery. 

Since the purpose of this report is to mention only the con- 
tribution of stained glass, emphasis must be put on the archi- 
tectural portion of the show which highlights fourteen recent 
examples of religious buildings in the United States, half of 
which have used glass in successful solutions to problems 
relating to color, form and materials. Somewhat surprisingly, 
three of the seven have glass by Robert Sowers. His widely 
publicized award winning window in St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in Durham, N. H., John A. Carter architect, is illus- 
trated, as well as two large stained glass screens in the model 
for the White Plains Jewish Community Center, Fritz Nathan 
architect. A trial section of a window for the Stephens Col- 
lege Chapel in Columbia, Missouri, Eero Aaarinen and Asso- 
ciates architects, showed the growing maturity of this young 
designer and his increasing preoccupation with the relation of 
flat bronze areas to abstract glass forms. By comparison his 
exhibition piece “Rebirth” was disappointing in its apparent 
lack of character and direction. 

Of particular beauty were the rich colors in Emil Frei’s 
narrow leaded glass lancets in the Danforth Chapel at Colo- 
rado State University, James M. Hunter, architect. Of the 
remaining three buildings featuring glass as part of the archi- 
tecture, one was the Milton Steinberg House of the Park 
Avenue Synagogue, Kelly and Gruzen architects, also much 
publicized. The interest of the exterior walls with their col- 
ored glass rectangles by Adolph Gottlieb seemed nullified by 
the ordinary diamond patterns with which they were inter- 
spersed. Of more than passing interest was the Kneses 
Tifereth Israel Synagogue in Port Chester, New York, Philip 
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C. Johrson architect, where the walls feature large vertical 
glass rectangles in a pattern of staggered colors. Finally, 
there is the Congregation Beth El Synagogue in South 
Orange, New Jersey, Davis, Brody and Wisniewski archi- 
tects, now under construction, where a young designer, Sam- 
uel G. Wiener, Jr., is experimenting with large sheets of 
colored glass in the end wall of the building. 

The architectural portion of the exhibit is to be used as the 
nucleus of an augmented show entitled “God and Man” 
which will travel throughout the United States under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts, opening in 
Houston next spring. It is planned that stained glass by 
Association members will be included in this forthcoming 
exhibition. 

“The Patron Church” show contains some additional glass 
of promise in the purely exhibition pieces of Mariette Bev- 
ington whose ‘Temptation of Christ’’ is a stained glass panel 
of tremendous feeling and power, while her experimentation 
in cement and cast glass, “The Burning Bush,” has a unique 
and brilliant sparkle. Joseph Meert has also experimented 
most interestingly in his ‘‘Crucifixion” with laminated glass, 
and has obtained special effects by combining plastics and 
the actual wood of the cross with colored glass. Ellen Simon, 
who has worked in Canada with former Associate member 
Yvonne Williams, has contributed a small leaded glass panel 
entitled “Ruth and Naomi,” and Robert Pinart is represented 
by a panel of abstract design in rich browns, golds and greys 
for Congregation Emanuel in Denver. 

Finally, there are three panels from the Studio of Henry 
Lee Willet. Two are from a series of “Petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer,” but in different techniques and for different churches. 
The one, “Our Father,” designed by Odell Prather for St. 
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Paul’s Lutheran Church in Savannah, Georgia, Harold E. 
Wagoner architect, is a leaded glass panel of non-traditional 
design. The other, “Our Daily Bread,’ designed by John 
Kevorkian, is executed in slab glass dalles set in reinforced 
cement, and won an Honorable Mention at the 1955 Gold 
Medal Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. 
The third window, again in the cement technique, is a small 
rose designed by Marguerite Gaudin for the First Methodist 
Church in Niles, Ohio, Harold E. Wagoner, architect. 


Subsequent visits to this exhibition have not dispelled the 
first impression of vitality. As Mr. Laurer expressed it in the 
catalog, “The importance of the selection of the contemporary 
mode of expression for church art cannot be over-emphasized. 
The modern art movement in this country has expanded 
beyond its secular confines into the new field that touches 
the very core of man’s existence.” 


Stained Glass for Monsanto 


A “marriage” between the ninth century art form of stained 
glass, little changed in technique since that time, and the con- 
temporary possibilities of plastics was recently revealed in a 
decorative lobby screen in Monsanto Chemical Company's 
recently completed Inorganic Chemicals Division research 
laboratory. 


The new form of stained glass art was first shown to several 
hundred leaders in the construction industry, architects, engi- 
neers and others attending the fourth Building Research Insti- 


tute Plastics Study Group meeting being held at Washington 
University. 
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The screen depicting the millions-of-years story of phos- 
phorus was designed and executed by Artist Robert Harmon 
of Arcadia, Mo. He has been associated with Emil Frei of 
St. Louis in many stained glass window projects. 

Harmon has used an entirely new technique in creating the 
screen, obtaining brilliance and color from stained glass im- 
bedded in glass fiber reinforced polyester resins. The plastic 
takes the place of the traditional soldered H-shaped strips of 
lead used by stained glass window creators since the earliest 
days of the art. 

The special technique also has enabled Harmon to achieve 
design lines and effects in other colors, which, when viewed 
from certain angles, impart an almost luminescent quality to 
the figures. 

The screen story is concerned with the element phosphorus, 
a basic product of Monsanto’s Inorganic Chemicals Division. 
The screen is a feature of the entrance lobby of the recently 
completed building—the largest project of its kind to demon- 
strate the use of plastics today as a material of construction. 

Architects and designers who saw parts of the screen 
before completion, have been unanimous in the belief that 
the new technique opens up whole new decorative fields for 
stained glass, particularly in architecture. 

The screen is recessed in a special 9 x 20 foot alcove in 
the reception lobby of the building. It achieves its “window”’ 
effect by backlighting, using more than 100 lights. During 
the installation Harmon was especially concerned with “just 
the right location” for each bulb to bring out fully the color, 
design and shadings of texture he has achieved. The overall 
screen is made up of 10 sections, the largest of which is over 
10 feet long by two feet wide. 

The story told by the screen starts with a swirling central 
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piece depicting the fiery scene during the creation of a star. 
In the upper left, an elongated section portrays the Milky 
Way behind another less swirling figure representing the sun. 

A small softly colored section at the left center portrays 
the constant cycle of moisture through evaporation, condensa- 
tion and rainfall. Between this section and the “creation of a 
star’ is another rectangular piece symbolizing the moon and 
the stars hanging in the sky. 

Underneath this figure is a section showing the fish in the 
ocean, with the tide being pulled up by the moon. Marine 
life, which sank to the bottom of the oceans millions of years 
ago, is the principal source today of raw materials from which 
phosphorus is extracted. 

From the next elongated section, depicting sedimentation 
at the bottom of the seas, material “flows” upward through 
the arc of an electric furnace in today’s modern chemical 
plants where phosphorus is “unlocked” for use by mankind 
in many ways. 

Harmon was commissioned to do the screen more than a 
year ago. He has been doing the work at his studio located 
near Arcadia in the heart of the Ozarks. 

From several possible Monsanto products, Harmon chose 
phosphorus as the one with sufficiently colorful features to 
make it an ideal subject for the story told by the screen. Mon- 
santo is the world’s largest producer of elemental phosphorus. 

After attending art school at Washington University, Har- 
mon became associated with Frei in 1937. Harmon presently 
has underway with Frei several stained glass window projects, 
including one of eight windows, each 8 x 37 feet in size, for 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church at Oklahoma City. The special 
technique he has developed using plastics won for him the 
silver medal of the Architectural League of New York. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Craft Relations — Apprentice Training 


The Stained Glass Association of America, reviewing the 
stimulus aroused among apprentices as well as satisfaction 
among training studios by the 1956 Apprentice Competition, 
announces the FOURTH APPRENTICE COMPETITION to 
be judged during the June 1958 Convention in Philadelphia. 


Eligibility. All regularly indentured apprentices in the 
stained glass craft, not becoming journeymen before June 30, 
1958 and in training during the competition are eligible. 
Entry blanks must be approved either by the Local Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee or where no committee exists by 
the employer. 

Size. The panels shall measure 12” x 20” outside size, so 
that they will fit permanent exhibit boxes. 

Subject. No restriction. A description of each panel stat- 
ing its problem and its solution shall accompany the panel. 

Standards, Design, color, craftsmanship. Each panel sub- 
mitted shall be entzrely the work of one apprentice, without 
assistance or collaboration. 

Prizes. The matter of prizes will be settled at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee in January. 

Identification. A special piece of glass 214” x 1” shall be 
leaded into the lower right hand corner of the panel submit- 
ted, which shall contain the name of the apprentice and the 
studio to which he is indentured. This panel shall be covered 
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front and back with black adhesive or tape which can be 
readily removed after judgment. On the black covering of the 
apprentice’s name there shall be marked, clearly and legibly, 
a capital “G” if the panel is being submitted by a glazier 
apprentice or a capital ““D” if the panel is being submitted by 
a designer apprentice. 


Entry Blanks. Entry blanks can be obtained from and 
should be returned to: (on or before April 1, 1958) 


Mr. Harold W. Cummings, Chairman 

Committee on Craft Relations—Apprentice Training 
475 Francisco Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


Shipping. The panels should be shipped prepaid. The lids 
of wooden cases shall be fastened by screws. Panels are to be 
shipped so as to arrive before June 1, 1958 and are to be 
addressed to 


Mr. Henry Lee Willet 
3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Apprentices are urged to enter the competition and to 
express themselves freely. Results of the 1956 Competition 
exceeded expectations and hope is high for an even finer 


showing 1n 1958. 
Harold W. Cummings, Chairman. 


Notes and Comment 


Picasso Designing Stained Glass 


According to word received from France, Pablo Picasso has 
turned his magnificent talent into a new orbit, joining the dis- 
tinguished company of Bony, Leger, Matisse, Rouault, Cou- 
turier and Cocteau. The controversial genius has been com- 
missioned to design 62 stained glass windows for the Basilica 
of Our Lady of Hope in Meziers, France. Meziers is an indus- 
trial town near Rheims, and the Basilica is 15-16th century. 
The church sustained damage in World War I and terrific 
damage in World War H. Needless to say, there has been 
ample criticism regarding Picasso’s commission, but the job 
is going forward in spite of the critics. We can hardly wait 
for the completion of this work. Sixty-two windows is a lot 
of stained glass, no matter what the sizes may be, and we can 
only hope that the robust old man will have ample time to see 
his work completed. Knowing a little of Sr. Picasso’s meth- 
ods, we definitely do not think that he will allow multiples of 
duplication in design. Even if he does, the commission is still 
an historical milestone. 


Opportunity for an Executive 


A member studio in a north-central state has a top executive 
employment opportunity for a person qualified to assume 
responsible direction of firm, including sales, design and art 
work. Persons interested should be experienced in all phases 
of the stained glass craft. All replies will be held strictly 
confidential. Address replies to Norbert W. Graves, 65 Edge- 
croft Road, Berkeley 7, California. 
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Opportunity for Artist-Designer 


The High Point Glass & Decorative Company of High 
Point, North Carolina has an opportunity for an artist and 
designer in stained glass. This studio is an old established 
firm, and guarantees a good salary and steady employment. 
Correspondence will be exchanged in complete confidence. 
Address Mr. Albert W. Klemme, Jr., 624 Greensboro Road, 
High Point, North Carolina. 


Glass-In-Cement 


Recently, Mr. William Blenko of the Blenko Glass Com- 
pany, Inc., of Milton, West Virginia addressed a series of 
questions to the Portland Cement Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, regarding the use of ‘‘thick-chipped glass” in concrete. 
We feel that the Portland Cement Association’s reply to Mr. 
Blenko should be printed for the benefit of all studios doing 
this type of work, or contemplating use of the medium. Mr. 
H. G. Wood, District Engineer of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, writes to Mr. Blenko as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Blenko: 

This is in reference to your May 8 letter and supplements 
our May 22 letter regarding the use of thick-chipped glass 
in concrete. 

In regard to your question about the mortar mix, we can 
only repeat the general recommendations for all quality con- 
crete work, with which you are already familiar. The sand 
should be clean and well-graded, and if the product is to be 
used outside, the water-cement ratio should not exceed six 
gallons per sack. Total water content should be held down 
as far as possible within the limits of workability to decrease 
shrinkage. Entrained air will also help along these lines. 
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If the mix consists of only cement and sand, a mixture of 1 
part of cement to 21/4 to 3 parts of sand may be adequate. 
However, coarse aggregate should also be used if possible to 
reduce both cement and water contents. 

Of greater concern in this situation is the possibility of a 
chemical reaction taking place between the glass and the 
alkalies in the cement. This so-called alkali-aggregate reac- 
tion frequently takes place when glass is exposed to cement 
paste, and difficulties of this nature have been reported a 
number of times. In these cases, the action of the alkalies on 
the glass caused an expansion within the concrete which led 
to rupture or cracking, sometimes within a matter of months. 
Of course, it is possible to insulate the glass from the cement 
paste. Manufacturers of glass block, for example, coat all 
surfaces of their block which are to be exposed to mortar in 
joints with a plastic membrane mixed with sand. This coat- 
ing is apparently applied to assure bond with the mortar, but 
it also acts as an insulator between the glass and cement paste. 
The practicality of coating each piece of decorative glass, 
however, is questionable. 

Whether or not the glass in question will be subject to this 
attack may be known from past service records or it may be 
determined by test, such as ASTM C-227-52T ‘Potential 
Alkali Reactivity of Aggregate Combinations.” Unfortun- 
ately, this test requires a number of months for completion. 
A more rapid test is the “Tentative Method of Test for Poten- 
tial Reactivity of Aggregates” C-289. The necessary chemical 
analyses in this test may be completed in three working days. 
Copies of these specifications can be obtained from the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


In developing a mix design, consideration might be given 
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to low alkali cement, that is, one in which the alkalies are 
limited to 0.6 percent of the cement. In addition, if the prob- 
lem is encountered, certain pozzolans may be added to the 
mix to control the alkali-aggregate reaction, the correct pro- 
portions being determined by test in combination with the 
cement and aggregate used. 


If you can give us more details of this problem, we will be 
glad to furnish you with more specific information, that may 
be available to us. 


Yours very truly, 


H. G. Woop (s7gned) 
District Engineer.” 
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Publications of Interest 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS (December 1957). 


This well-established magazine, with a circulation of well 
over four million copies per month, contains a beautiful 
three page color-spread entitled ‘“Bold Retelling of the Story,” 
the Christmas story in modern American stained glass. The 
windows chosen for illustration are from the studios of Con- 
rad Pickel, The Willet Stained Glass Company, Emil Fret, 
Inc., The Novello Studios and the Winterich Studios. We 
are very thankful that none of the lovely color plates are in 
the “traditional” manner. We are especially happy that this 
illustrated article is presented to laymen—and in such large 
number. Technical journals, although many of them enjoy 
large circulations, could never hope to reach so far into the 
American “average” home. Such illustrated articles as this 
one are sure to carry the message of fine American stained 
glass far beyond the subscription list of any particular maga- 
zine, as one must remember that magazines, more than books, 
are readily given to relatives, friends, business associates and 
even mothers-in-law—with no return expected. 

We can only offer our congratulations and best wishes to 
the Meredith Publishing Company for their very fine color 
essay, coming to public notice just at the time when the 
stained glass window is subjected to its annual degradation 
via the super-sentimental Christmas card. This fine picture- 


essay is a magnificent tribute to the American craftsman in 
stained glass. 
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ARIZONA 


The Flemish Glazenier 
P. O. Box 933, Scottsdale 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 

157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 
Church Art Glass Studios 

359 Waller Street, San Francisco 
Cummings Studios 

475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 
H. Dombrink Co. 

2416 Market Street, Oakland 7 
Judson Studios 
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CONNECTICUT 


Len R. Howard 
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Drehobl Brothers Art Glass Company 

2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
H. Eberhardt & Company, 

2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart, 
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Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
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Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
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Stewart-Carey Glass Company, Inc. 
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KENTUCKY 
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MARYLAND 


Fredrica H. Fields 

5214 Oakland Road, Chevy Chase 15 
Miller Art Glass Studio 

855 North Howard Street, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 

1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
Charles J. Connick Associates 

9 Harcourt Street, Boston 
John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 

116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 

1 Washington Street, Boston 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit Stained Glass Works 
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Giovann Studios 
15648 Stricker, East Detroit 
Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


Gaytee Studios, Inc. 

225 South Sth Street, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Art Glass Company 

616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Novello Art Glass Studios 
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MISSOURI 


Century Art Glass Co. 

5107 Delmar Blyd., St. Louis 
Emil Frei, Inc. 

3934 South Grand Bouvelard, St. Louis 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 

822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 
Kansas City Art Glass Works 
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Seele Art Glass Company 
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| NEW JERSEY 
Rudolf H. Buenz, Inc. 
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Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
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J. & R. Lamb Studios 

225 County Road, Tenafly 
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49-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 
NEW YORK 
Ave Maria Stained Glass Studio 

541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
A. L. Brink 

165 East 88th Street, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 

104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, New York 3 


Leo P. Frohe Art Glass Works 
328 Pine Street, Buffalo 4 


1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 


}Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


fRambusch Decorating Company 

40 West 13th Street, New York 11 
dans Rohlf 

i} 521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 

\Nicholas Wagner 
228 West Broadway, New York 13 

7, G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 
19044 99th Avenue, Hollis 7, Long Island 

INORTH CAROLINA 

digh Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 

)HIO 

‘ranklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 

obert M. Metcalf & Associates 

' Yellow Springs 

*hillips Stained Glass & Design Studio 
6410 Superior Ave., Cleveland 

‘oremba Stained Glass Studio 

| 20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 

Juality Glass and Glazing Service 

4115 Edwards Road, Cincinnati 8 

ir. C. Riordan & Company 

2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


ohn W. Winterich & Associates 
» 3648 Fuclid Avenue, Cleveland 


OREGON 
Albert A. Gerlach 
2232 SE. 57th Avenue, Portland 15 
Bert Willemse Stained Glass Studio 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 
242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
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TENNESSEE 
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TEXAS 
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Conrad Pickel Studios 
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Wagner Brothers 

2001 Clybourn Ave., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
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Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, N. J. 
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Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 


M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Raacho Santa Fe, California 
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Walter Haurand 
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John Lahovin 
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Clara M. Lamb 
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Charles A. Lamb 

Birmingham, Michigan 
Katherine Lamb 
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Prof. Robert A. Leader 

South Bend, Indiana 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Dante Lorti 

Englewood, New Jersey 
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Edgewoods, Rhode Island 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Ouincy, Massachusetts 
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Eugene Marggraff 

Winona, Minnesota 
Joseph Mayer 
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Dallas, Texas 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
James Mills 
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Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippt 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Terrence O’Duggan 
Boston, Massachusetts 


James J. O'Hara 

Rochester, New York 
F .P. Oppliger, Jr. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver F. Oppliger 

St. Louis, Missourt 


Nicholas Parrendo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 
Harry Pedersen 
New York, N.Y. 
Paul L. Phillips 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 
Janis Pontag 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Odell Prather 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 
Franklin Ramsdale 
Toronto, Canada 
William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 
Peter Recker 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 
Albert Riecker 
Toronto, Canada 
F. Warren Riley 
Paterson, New Jersey 
C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Ryan 
Squantum, Massachusetts 
Hilda Sachs 
San Francisco, California 
Aloysius W’. Scheideler 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Genevieve Seele 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Columcille J. Sharkey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Lloyd C. Sherer 
Fresno, California 
William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 


G. C. Smits 
Toronto, Canada 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Thomas S. Snyder 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
A. J. Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 
John Urbain 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
John Vander Burgh 
Zeeland, Michigan 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 


Rev. Steen Whiteside 

Hillsboro, Oregon 
Claus H. Willenberg 

Los Angeles, California 
E. Crosby Willet 

Roslyn, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 

Rochester, New York 
Stanley W. Worden 

Syracuse, New York 


_ §.A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


16 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, N Y. 


Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL —Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


Large and Well Assorted Stock in New Y ork 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


| 143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 


ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 
Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, V enetian 


German Slicer Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Pel EER Ehe tk allie 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


FLASHED SHEET & POT METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


PAS HED OPAL 


| Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOUBEE ROLLED CATHEDRAL 


Belgian’ —— English —) Getman 


Picmisi == Opalestcnt j—— Seedy Marine Antique 


PT ATENINSMOSALC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Over FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral and 
opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems involved in the creation of 
stained glass work, assuring you of the 
most careful selection and matching 


of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street ¢ New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 
| Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 
| Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 


Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fue 


ALL MADE IN THE U.S. A. 
General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuime unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be used 
on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC; 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CAME LEAD 


NOIR SO DER “@ SHEET LEAD 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. 1/16 x 3/16 

Bister-Brown +1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
1/ Six yD 
WHITE METAL ROLLIN \ & STAMPING CORP. 
80 MOULTRIE STREET BROOKLYN 22, N., Y. 


All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


ROSSBACH & SONS) Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


~ 512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CA Min iA 
SHEED Sai Beas 
Bie e Nees eo O UL IONE Ie 


CROWN METAL COMPANY 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgical 
usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 
in English. 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Iron Casements 
J. SUSSMAN 55,5 
e Marquees, Etc. 


Manufacturer of the Finest Over 40 Years Experience 


CHURCH VENTILATORS Double Double Ventilator 


118 RIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 


Single Ventilator 


Outside Frame 114” x 34” x le” Outside Frame 214” x 1” x 3/16” 
Inside Frame 1” x 44” x Ye” Inside F-ame 214” x 3/16” 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


DID 
YOU & 
GET | 
YOURS? | 


Gath Coupauy 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
; 4901 S. Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Ill., GLobe 8-5460 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED METAL PRODUCTS 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE, 38:O URC Es Ba@er ao Perea | 


Insertion tor Non-advertisers, $5.00 per issue 


(Minimum Four Issues) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 


L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901. South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 

CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 
Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, | 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc, 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, IIJlinois. 

J. Sussman, 118 Ridge Street, New York 2, 
New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South | 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Jllinois | 


Pa 


